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rejoices to find in men like Borne, something of that genius 
which seems still to be vested in this Hebrew race. 

Even the. dark sides of the Ghettos lose somewhat of 
their terrors, if the genius is remembered, which still 
makes the Jews, under certain favorable circumstances, so 
vastly superior to most other races. 
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IGBOUNDS OF THE MANSION.: 

"How fair a prospeot rises to the eye , 
Where Beauty vies in all her vernal forms, 
For ever pleasant, and for ever new 1 
Swells the exulting thought, expands the soul, 
Drowning each ruder care." 



Bbdob. 



Where agreeable vistas are obtainable, the drive is 
capable of being made a charming feature. It should 
lead through the more pleasing portions of the ground, at 
one time threading the secluded valley, and now overtop- 
ping the gentle eminence, commanding at once whatever 
beautiful range of scenery may be visible, as well as afford- 
ing opportunities for the inspection of the agricultural 
department, as it thus leads you skirting, near and afar, 
round the quiet lake, or as it crosses the meandering rivu- 
let ; all the pleasures of congenial imagery are kept alive 
and sustained by the variety of prospect ever and anon 
presented. The drive being away from the public road, 
has charms which the convalescent keenly enjoys ; it is, in 
fact, a means by which all the beauties of a place are seen 
in an easy and agreeable manner, and with less expendi- 
ture of time and exertion than would be the case were 
walks alone the sole means of such enjoyment. The prin- 
ciples which govern it are precisely those which control the 
approach or walks, only bearing in mind that the approach 
is a road simply to the dwelling, and to which the more 
prominent beauties are excluded, whilst the drive embraces 
them all. 

We do not perceive the beauty of straight, circular, or 
snake-like lines in the conducting of the approach or other 
roadway. In the first, painful simplicity and grand insipi- 
dity are clearly manifest, and as this class of roads are 
generally improved with trees planted opposite each other, 
they have a very monotonous appearance ; we may have 
presented to us, perhaps, one grand effect, but our eye 
embraces the whole, and immediately we have done with 
it; it is the same fifty rods hence, its repetition or conti- 
nuity is wearisome, and we gladly turn from it upon the 
gently undulating road gracefully winding away before us, 
exhibiting at every portion some new feature, some changed 
aspect on which one's thought^ dwells with delight. The 
"circular form of roadway is hardly an advance on the pre- 
ceding; one sensibly feels that he is moving on orbicularly; 
his anticipations destroy the pleasures of unthought-of 
attractions ; it is a sort of race course in miniature ; at 



every point the roadway presents precisely the same 
amount of scene ; confinement and restraint are self-evi- 
dent, where, above all, unlimited freedom should be appa- 
rent. But an arrangement of snake-like or serpentine 
walks traversing the ground hither and thither in every 
wantonness, is the acme of absurdity. To see a road dis- 
playing at each indentation or perspective nothing but the 
turf, that feature standing in the way as a reason for such 
deviation, is certainly antagonistic to all principles of 
ornamental gardening and common sense. Where nothing 
interposes, common sense bids us take the shortest and 
most direct line to where we would go ; thus, if no tree or 
other object intervenes, the straight line would be naturally 
adopted ; for we cannot very conveniently go through trees, 
and we generally find it -an easier task to wind aronnd a 
hill than to go straight over it, or around a pond than 
through it. Now, where these obstacles are not placed by 
Nature we should supply the deficiency by rearing a rural 
bower, a vase, a dial, or foliage, as these all justify a devi- 
ation from the straight line. From curved lines being 
intrinsically more beautiful than those which are straight, 
we too often see them incautiously used in laying out of 
estates both great and small ; let the common-sense prin- 
ciple, therefore, of not turning the direction of a road 
without some tangible reason, be uppermost in the 
improver's mind, and if he conducts the surface in a 
perfectly easy and convenient undulatory manner, he will, 
we think, be not far from gaining an easy and graceful 
road. 

In conducting Wales we should studiously lead them 
through portions varied in character ; now slowly through 
the meditative shades of the forest, and now around some 
woodland monarch's trunk; here, on the rude bridge passing 
over the rippling stream up and down the shaded banks of 
which the eye may wander " at its own sweet will." ' 

Emerging into broad sunlight, we would select those 
portions which afford the more extensive views, for our line 
of walks. It must not be forgotten, however, that in 
dressed scenery the walks should exhibit trimness and a 
polished character ; in scenes wild or picturesque they 
should correspond. 

The ARCHITECTURAL FLOWER GARDEN Or PARTERRE is 

generally arranged by itself and is capable of great 
enrichment and delight. No better position, we think, 
could be found than upon the raised terrace (this should 
not emulate the "parade ground" in extent), with its 
surface faultlessly smooth, and which in the best manner 
may be of tesselated marble, the whole commanded by the 
windows of the principal rooms of the mansion. The beds 
in this case, should, perhaps, be arranged in geometric 
manner, as they can be viewed with better effect when 
they form a certain definite whole, and each must contri- 
bute to the enhancement of that whole. Statues, vases, 
or other sculpturesque works of Art may be introduced to 
heighten, by affording contrast, tjbe effect of the gay . 
flowers, but to stud the place full of them is only an exhi 
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bition of false taste, unless the intention be .to make 
it a sculpture gallery, and then it might, perhaps, move us 
to pity to gaze on Venuses or Apollos in an American 
snow-storm. 

In Prance, flower-beds have been composed of various 
colored earths, but such arrangements certainly evince a 
tawdry and childish ideality. The flower-garden in this 
style would exhibit a very complex disposition of parts, 
the walks being formed on the " smoothly shaven turf," or 
else of gravel. 

Fountains, if properly managed, may, and do have, a 
brilliant effect on the terraced parterre; but too many of 
them, or if composed of ridiculous and incomprehensible 
figures for water-bearers, or spouters, will as certainly 
create a feeling of disgust. In the selection of your design, 
take that which approximates to the standard of your own 
common sense. Water-weapons and vernal shower-baths 
are not required in these days of gallantry; and people 
now to obtain a favorable notice rely less upon childish 
tricks.* In the architectural garden it is desirable to in- 
troduce those plants only whose habit is low, and it will be 
found much more satisfactory to fill the beds, each with 
single, or at most, double colored plants; but, unless an 
attempt at harmonious arrangement be made, they may 
quite as well be jumbled up and mixed together in one 
chaotic mass of bloom. The eye should be led along 
step by step, as it were, part answering to part; there 
should be a perfect blending of color, like the rich figures 
of tapestries ; they should stand out upon the groundwork 
of gravel or velvet lawn, boldly and prominently, the figure 
of the bed being distinctly discernible. 

Where the beds are formed upon the lawn, the groups 
may be irregular as regards both size and form, and should 
never be far removed from the walks; the vase or dial, or 
even the ornamental shrub is a fit accompaniment to the 
single bed on the lawn. It were, perhaps, somewhat out of 
place to dwell upon the individual charms and endowments 
of flowers, the fairest of God's creations (His thoughts, 
the poet says), even if we possessed the power to do so 
properly, for, composed of 

" Infinite numbers, delicious smells, 
With hues on hues, expression cannot paint 
The breath of Nature and her endless bloom." 

The Embellishment of the grounds surrounding ' the 
mansion should be in strict keeping, or, in other words, 
appropriate to the scenery ;— hence it is self-evident that 
grottoes and other rock-work should not encroach upon the 
dwelling, nor the exotic be hidden in distant wilds; we 



* Evelyn, describing the Duke of Richelieu's garden, says, " that 
on going, two extravagant musketeers shot at us with a stream of 
water from their musket barrels." Drenching the spectators from 
metallic trees, was quite common at one time in French gardens. At 
Chatsworth, one of the many magnificent residences of the Duke of 
Devonshire, a large copper tree was planted for the same purpose. 



should not rear the classic temple or attractive edifice of 
any style in a rude and lonely position* 

The temple should surmount, in undisturbed majesty, 
the delicately curved knoll of the dressed ground. Grottoes 
should rather be placed in unconspicuous positions or deep 
bays and well surrounded by foliage. If rock-work be 
introduced (which we consider to be always in bad taste),' 
caves and grottoes might with increased effect Be formed 
by the over-arching rocks, the exterior partly covered with 
climbing plants, and the interior with that lovely tribe, 
those — as Dr. Osgood has expressively called them — old 
fogies, the fern. Rustic seats or arbors should be -con- 
structed in the more secluded parts of the grounds as 
being more in conformity with the portions which adjoin, 
and better adapted to meditation. 

Ruins we do not deem essential to the proper " garden," 
for we rather fancy that any portion or assemblage what- 
soever, which bears the impress of decadence and neglect, 
or rather exerts upon the general scenery the effect • of 
decayed loneliness, should be excluded from its face. We 
know that ruins may, perhaps, engender a pleasing .anrl 
romantic imagery; but from the fact that they are the 
representative of desolation and neglect, we think they 
should not obtrude upon the mansion, which is that of 
ease and elegance, and the two cannot co-exist, without 
creating discordant and jarring feelings. Nevertheless they 
ever have been, and probably ever will be appendages to 
some estates, costly toys to amuse puerile servility and 
shallow minds. In the Ducal palace gardens at Saxe 
Gotha, are the remains of a castle which having beep 
completed Was ruined, by ducal orders; a few volleys gave 
the desired effect. We should not have alluded to ruins, 
or rock-work, did there not still exist in this country too 
great a disposition on the part of the wealthy to ape the 
follies of European greatness. r '.'..".' 

Cascades or waterfalls are -very interesting, if properly 
and not burlesquely constructed; but they are, like ruins 
and rock- work, puerile artificialities; they should always 
be viewed from the most satisfactory points, however, and 
to attain this we should guide our walks to that position. 



The " talented " Coleridge has cleverly exposed the fre- 
quent use of that vile and barbarous vocable — talented, which 
is stealing out of the newspapers into the. leading reviews and 
mpst respectable publications of the day. Why not sMlMnged, 
farthinged, tenpenced, &c? The formation of a particle pas- 
sive from a noun is a license that nothing but a very peculiar 
felicity can excuse. If mere convenience is to justify uuoh 
attempts upon the idiom, you cannot stop till the language be- 
comes, in the most proper sense of the word, corrupt. 

* Some beings have delicate and exquisite notions of consistency. 
Watelet, a writer upon gardening, as governed by utilitarian .'prin- 
ciples, in his grounds at Moulin Ioli had erected sumptuous-pagodas 
and altars ; and, in order to further his ideas of utilitarian consistency, 
was in the habit of employing sacrifices and worshippers, to give his 
erections an air of utility ! 



